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WHITE HOUSE WEDDING: "Princess Alice” Roosevelt marries Ohio Congressman Nicholas Longworth on February 17, 1906, in the most spectacular wedding in American history. 


Great Moments 


Sir 


Joun F. Kennepy called it “the President's House.” It is that, and also a home of trust and sometimes tragedy. 


The history of the White House should be of deep interest to all Americans. 
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White Plese 


PRESIDENT has paid dear for his White House,” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote in 1841. Even then the 
graceful 18th-century mansion on Pennsylvania Avenue 

in Washington, D.C., known originally as “the President’s 
House” or “the President’s Palace,” had acquired the name 
by which all Americans know it today. With that name went 
a consciousness that life in the White House was unique. 
“Sir,” said outgoing President James Buchanan to Abraham 
Lincoln, “if you are as happy on entering this house as I am in 
leaving it, then you are the happiest man in this country.” Few 
jobs have ever made such demands on a man’s health and 
peace of mind as the American Presidency. 
More than once, as a mourning nation has 
tragically rediscovered with the loss of John 
F. Kennedy, the sacrifice was life itself. 
The White House is the most signifi- 
cant building in America. It is not only the 
center of Presidential power — it is the 
President’s home. In the 164 years of its 
existence, the swift pace of democratic 
succession has filled it with an extraor- 
dinary range of drama and excitement. 
Tragedy and sorrow, comedy sometimes 
approaching farce, wedding marches and 
funeral dirges, the joyous shouts of children 
and the tears of bereaved women, all the 
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emotions of life have echoed in its stately rooms and corri- 
dors. For events in the White House are both larger than 
life and intensely human. The actors are both living out 
deeply personal dramas and performing on a great stage, with 
a whole nation for a sometimes cheering, sometimes jeering, 
sometimes weeping audience. 

From the beginning, America has found in the White 
House not merely political leadership but spiritual and moral 
touchstones as well. As Thomas Jefferson left the mansion 
for the last time, the citizens of Washington presented a 
testimonial to him, which declared: "The world knows you 
as a philosopher and philanthropist, the 
American people know you as a patriot and 
statesman, and we know you, in addition to 
all this, as a man." The White House testi- 
fies to this democratic faith that a man can 
wield great power and yet remain human, 
loving and loved by his wife, his children, 
his friends. 

Filled with history, standing serenely 
on its eighteen acres, reminding us that no 
matter how fierce our differences may be- 
come, the deepest loyalties of American life 
transcend political parties and current is- 
sues, the White House remains a symbol 
of trust and truth. — Tue Eprrors 
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pray Heaven to Bestow The Best of Blessings on 
this House and All that shall hereafter Inhabit it. May none 
but Honest and Wise Men ever rule under This Roof. 


* The day after John Adams moved into the new White House, in November, 1800, he wrote this prayer in a letter to his 
wife Abigail in Massachusetts. President Franklin D. Roosevelt had it inscribed on the mantelpiece of the State Dining Room. 
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Make Siw Jeah Dessert 
S | es D the 
poil er and J favor of 
Del Marde 
Sruit Cocktail 


Serve it in your very prettiest dish! This dessert is a 
thing of beauty and a joy to eat — with the bright 
glowing colors, neat cuts and happy flavor you find im 
Dex Monte Fruit Cocktail. Read how easy it is to do: 
&% Pour off and save syrup from 1 No. 2% (1 lb. 14 


" 02.) can Det Monte® Brand Fruit Cocktail. Set aside 


fruit cocktail. (See? The 5 fruits are as carefully fixed 
as you'd do it yourself. That's De; MoNTE quality!) 


| Mix 2 Tbsp. cornstarch, % cup sugar, 1⁄4 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. 
cinnamon, % tsp. nutmeg. Stir in reserved syrup and 
. €ook, stirring, till thickened. Add % cup orange juice, 


I tsp. grated orange rind, 1 tsp. lemon juice and 2 Thsp. 


butter. Bring the mixture to a boil. Have ready 


H 
RE 


P 


bread from 7-oz. can date-nut, fruit-nut or other 
steamed bread, cut almost through in 6 slices. Place 
in pan with sauce, add fruit cocktail, spoon sauce over 
bread. Cover; heat over low heat . s 

till bread and fruit are hot. 

Remove to a serving dish and top 

with sugar cubes soaked in lemon 

extract. Ignite the cubes and serve. 

# You'll never delight six people 

so easily, elegantly, economically. 

Why not always get the brand of 

fruit cocktail that says the nicest 

things about you? DEL MONTE is 

America’s favorite fruit cocktail, 

and your best value — every time. 





By THOMAS J. FLEMING | Iusrated by Leslie Saalturg 





The Benig 


the White Blouse 


1814 





detachment of scarlet-coated soldiers marched 

grimly down a deserted Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the White House. At their head were a British 
General, Robert Ross, and a British Admiral, Sir 
George Cockburn. Without bothering to knock, 
they burst into the dark, silent mansion and found, 
to their vast amusement, the table set for a sumptu- 
ous feast. "Several kinds of wine in handsome glass 
decanters were cooling on the sideboard," one 
British officer wrote. "In the kitchen, spits loaded 
with joints of various sorts, turned before the fire 
. .. all the other requisites for an elegant and sub- 
stantial repast were exactly in a state which indi- 
cated that they had been lately and precipitately 
abandoned.” 

This was precisely what had happened. Only 
a few hours before, the First Lady of the United 
States, Dolley Madison, had been presiding over the 
preparations for one of her famous banquets — 
possibly in anticipation of a victory over the British. 
Gay, witty and sophisticated, Dolley was the first 
Mistress of the White House to entertain in the 
grand manner, but now she proved that she was 
much more than a giddy butterfly. 

There was no victory to celebrate that day. The 
untrained militia and amateur generals with which 
her husband, President James Madison, had at- 
tempted to defend the capital had been disgracefully 
routed by the first British attack, and the President, 
cabinet officers, everyone of rank had been swept 
away in the human maelstrom, leaving the First 
Lady almost alone in the White House. Even the 
company of militiamen detailed by the President to 
guard the executive mansion had succumbed to the 
general panic and fled. But Dolley refused to budge. 


N ABOUT EIGHT O'CLOCK on August 24, 1814, a 


Saving the White House silver 


“I am determined not to go myself until I see 
Mr. Madison safe,” she had written her sister. She 
spent much of the day in the upper floors of the 
house “turning my spy glass in every direction . . . 
hoping to discover the approach of my dear hus- 
band.” Then in the early afternoon, two messengers 
covered with dust came pounding up to urge her to 
leave. Somehow, Dolley procured a wagon, and 
filled it with White House silver and other valuable 
articles. She filled trunks with government papers, 
sacrificing her own and President Madison’s per- 


sonal possessions. But she still refused to retreat, 
declaring that only a personal command from the 
President could persuade her to leave. This finally 
arrived in the person of Jim Smith, Madison’s Negro 
servant, who came galloping up shouting, “Clear 
out! Clear out!” A retreat had been ordered. 

The President’s friend Charles Carroll also 
arrived, asked by Madison to escort Dolley to safety, 
Dolley reported blithely to her sister that Carroll 
was soon “in a very bad humor with me because I 
insist on waiting until the large picture of General 
Washington is secured and it requires to be un- 
screwed from the wall.” When the frantic servants 
proved unable to get the picture off the wall, Dolley 
ordered the frame to be broken and the canvas taken 
out, She was determined not to leave the Father of 
his Country to the mercy of his old enemies. On 
the way out, she also paused to snatch up another 
precious relic, a framed facsimile copy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 


Dolley finally retreats 


Even now, she was reluctant to go. She told 
friends later that she would have gladly remained, 
if she had had some cannon pointing from the White 
House windows. “But alas, those who should have 
placed them there fled before me." At that, she 
only retreated three miles, going to spend the 
night at the home of a Mrs. Love, on the outskirts 
of the city. 

The British, meanwhile, went to work on the 
White House. They were under orders to burn 
every public building in Washington, in retaliation 
for asimilar conflagration wrought by raiding Amer- 
icans on Toronto, earlier in the war. Under General 
Ross’s personal direction, all the furniture in the 
house was piled in the drawing room and ignited. 
By eleven o’clock, the entire mansion was a huge, 
blazing pyre. Similar fires were set in the Capitol, 
the Treasury offices and other public buildings. All 
through the night, the mortified President and his 
courageous wife watched the great fires blaze against 
the saturnine sky. “I never saw a scene at once 
more terrible and more magnificent,” the French 
ambassador said. 


“The Nation is roused” 


But burning the White House proved to be. the 
worst mistake the British made in the war of 1812. 
Until this happened, the nation had been torn with 
dissension over "Mr. Madison's war." The day 
after the news reached New York, huge numbers of 
volunteers, including many women, rushed to com- 
plete the construction of Fort Greene, on Brooklyn 
Heights. In Baltimore a noted orator declared: 
“The Spirit of the Nation is roused.” All over the 
country people began using a new war cry, borrowed 
from words spoken by Captain Lawrence when he 
fell on the deck of the Chesapeake: “DON’T GIVE UP 
THE SHIP.” Confronted by a united, determined 
nation, Great Britain was more than willing to sign 
a treaty of peace six months later. 

Although the White House was a burned-out 
shell, Dolley Madison took over Octagon House, a 
nearby mansion, and soon had things humming in 





Washington again, with her banquets and ‘‘Wednes- 
day drawing rooms.” A guest described her at one 
of these gala parties: “Mrs. Madison appeared in a 
toilet of rose colored satin and white velvet train, 
which swept the floor for several yards. She wore a 
gold girdle and gold necklace and bracelets. This 
costume was completed by a turban of white velvet, 
trimmed with white ostrich tips and a gold em- 
broidered crown.” 

Even the new British minister was forced to 
admit: "She looked every inch a queen." 


n 


1829 
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1829, was the day the people took over the 

White House. It was the beginning of one era 
and the end of another. The aristocratic East, sym- 
bolized by the punctilious protocol of life at the 
rebuilt White House under James Monroe and John 
Quincy Adams, was surrendering power to the raw 
brawling democracy of the frontier. “Old Hickory,” 
hero of New Orleans, was the prophet and leader of 
the change. Jackson had campaigned as the man of 
the people, and it was said that he would do a 
thorough housecleaning of government offices, where 
the Eastern “privileged few” seemed to monopolize 
far too many jobs. 

This lured a veritable human tidal wave to 
Washington for the Inaugural. Some merely wished 
to exult in the glorification of their champion; 
many were eager job-seekers. 

Jackson set the tone of the day when he bluntly 
declined the offer of a handsome coach with eight 
white horses sent from Philadelphia. Discarding the 
elaborate plan of parade, he announced he would 
walk to the swearing-in ceremonies. As the erect, 
gray-haired warrior from Tennessee strolled up 
Pennsylvania Avenue with a small party of friends, 
a tremendous cheer burst from the enormous 
crowd which lined the street and covered Capitol 


s Jacksow's INAUGURAL on March 4, 


Hill. The oath taken, the President mounted a 
horse and rode slowly off down the Avenue to take 
possession of the White House. The vast crowd — 
estimated at 20,000 people — followed him in a 
boisterous mood. 

A reception had been announced at the White 
House, and many of Washington's elite had hastened 
to accept, assuming that only the "eligible" were 
being invited. To the horror of the well-bred, the 
crowd poured through the mansion's gates and 
followed Old Hickory into the house, with not a 
single soldier or policeman in sight to stop them. 
Andrew Jackson had left the "eligible" to shift for 
themselves. 


Unexpected guests 


The scene inside and outside the house soon 
reached riot proportions. One spectator was re- 
minded of the Paris mob marching on Versailles at 
the start of the French Revolution. Representative 
and Mrs. George Gilmer of Georgia got in the door 
only by clutching the coattails of Representative 
and Mrs. John Floyd, whose “two stout sons” clove 
a path for them. 

Long tables spread with cakes and ice cream and 
orange punch had been placed in the East Room but 
no one on the appalled White House staff had been 





THE BURNING: White House ablaze. The 
British army numbered only 1,500 men, the 
smallest force to capture the capital of a great 
nation in the history of modern warfare. 
Most American forces were deployed along the 
Canadian border. British General Ross later 
declared he would never have burned the man- 
sion if Dolley Madison had remained in it. 


warned to prepare for 20,000 people. The guests 
were soon battling over the refreshments. Margaret 
Bayard Smith, wife of a prominent Washingtonian, 
reported that "ladies fainted, men were seen with 
bloody noses and such a scene of confusion took 
place as is impossible to describe." To get a 
glimpse of their hero, bearded frontiersmen planted 
muddy boots on the expensive furniture. The 
White House shivered with shouts and guffaws and 
the crash of glassware and crockery. 

Several thousand dollars’ worth of dishes were 
broken. Those people who got in found it impossible 
to get out again and had to climb out through the 
windows. 

As for Jackson himself, he was almost torn 
apart by the stampede to shake hands with him. He 
slowly retreated until he was pressed against a wall, 
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(Continued from page 5) and seemed in danger 
of being suffocated. A number of his personal 
friends decided democracy had gone far enough and 
forming a circle around him fought their way out 
the back door of the White House and enabled Old 
Hickory to escape to his hotel. But the revelers 


OLD HICKORY’S INAUGURAL, Andrew Jack- 
son’s Inaugural reception almost wrecked the 
White House. But Jackson continued to en- 
tertain the public throughout his two terms, 
and made many improvements to the mansion. 








House’s long history began in the chill dawn 

of April 15, 1865, when Mary Lincoln, hyster- 
ical with grief, was escorted home by Mrs. James 
Dixon, wife of the Senator from Connecticut. At 21 
minutes and 55 seconds past 7 a.m., in a house 
across the street from Ford’s Theater, Abraham 
Lincoln had drawn his last breath. The doctors 
had ordered Mrs. Lincoln to be put to bed immedi- 
ately. But the weeping widow was almost uncon- 
trollable. "She refused to go into any of the rooms 
she had previously occupied," Mrs. Dixon said. 
** *Not there! Oh, not there! she said — and so we 
took her to the one she had arranged for the 
President for a summer home to write in." As Mrs. 
Dixon left the mansion, she passed on the stairs the 
grim cortege bearing Lincoln's body, wrapped in the 
American flag, to the great State Bedroom. 

As with the death of John F. Kennedy, Wash- 
ington was numb with horror and disbelief. John 
Nicolay, Lincoln's secretary, wrote to his fiancée: 
“I cannot describe to you the air of gloom which 


0: OF THE MOST TRAGIC DAYS in the White 


LINCOLN: Lincoln lies in state in the East 
Room. Casket was open. Body of youngest 
son, Willie, who had died in the White 
House, accompanied Lincoln to his grave in 
Springfield. Prostrate with grief, Mrs. Lin- 
coln did not attend the funeral. She remained 
secluded in the White House for five weeks 
while vandals and curiosity seekers looted 


- silver, dinnerware, even furniture. 


continued to enjoy the Executive Mansion’s hospi- 
tality for the rest of the day, and were induced to 
depart only when tubs of punch were set up on the 
lawn. 

The battered White House staff was left with 
the job of hastily cleaning up the wreckage for an 
Inaugural Ball that night. 

Contrary to fears aroused by his first day, 
Andrew Jackson became one of the White House’s 
most assiduous improvers. He decorated the East 
Room with sumptuous chandeliers and fireplaces of 
fine black marble, covered the floor with 500 yards 
of Brussels carpet and built the lovely north portico 
facing Pennsylvania Avenue. He regraded the 
grounds, laid graveled walks, and planted magnifi- 


seems to hang over the city. As I drove up here 
from the Navy Yard almost every house was draped 
and closed and men stood idle and listless in groups 
on the street corners. The Executive Mansion was 
dark and still almost as the grave itself.” 

Elsewhere, in a rougher, more outspoken era, 
there was more than a little violence. In New York, 
one George Wells remarked: "Old Abe, the — — — 
is dead, and he ought to have been killed long ago." 
Police Sergeant Walsh of the 6th Precinct knocked 
him out with one punch. A man named William 
Fanning had to be rescued by police after making 
opprobrious and insulting remarks about the late 
President. Swampscott, Mass., tarred and feathered 
another man for cheering the President’s death. In 
Cleveland, architect J. J. Husband said Lincoln’s 
death was "a damned small loss." An angry mob 
chased him to the roof of his building, threw him 
through the skylight into his office, and then kicked 
him downstairs. Barely escaping with his life, he 
left town that night, and the city ordered his name 
chipped off the courthouse, where it had been 
engraved as the architect. 


Mansion in mourning 


At the White House, Mrs. Lincoln remained 
unapproachable in her bedroom. The dead Presi- 
dent's official family had to make the funeral 
arrangements. À special coffin, six feet six in length, 
one foot and a half across the shoulders, was ordered. 
The wood was mahogany, lined with lead, covered 
with black broadcloth, at the sides four massive 
silver handles. The stately East Room was chosen 
for the hall of mourning and its great chandeliers 
and mirrors were draped in black. A pillow of white 
silk was placed under Lincoln's head. He wore the 
same black suit in which he had delivered his First 
Inaugural address. 

On Tuesday, April 18, the White House was 
open to the public. A tremendous mass of people 
thronged the lawn and the street outside the gates. 
But there was no disorder. In two sorrowing 
columns, they filed through the East Room, one line 
on each side of the coffin, to have their last look at 
Abraham Lincoln. Officials in charge estimated 
that twenty-five thousand people, many weeping 
unashamedly, gazed at the President’s face, “mild 
and benignant, as becomes the father of a mourn- 
ing nation, even in death.” 

The next day, 60 clergymen, the members of 
the Cabinet and the Supreme Court, Governors, 


cent magnolias which bloom to this day. He spent 
$45,000 on furniture, silver, china and cut glass, 
always with superb taste. 

A widower, Old Hickory filled the house with 
nieces and nephews and their children, until there 
was not an empty-room in the place. A typical home 
scene during his second administration was de- 
scribed by a writer of the time: “A blazing fire on 
the grate, four or five ladies sewing around it, five 
or six children playing about, regardless of docu- 
ments or work baskets. At the farther end of the 
room, the President in his armchair, wearing a long 
loose coat and smoking a long reed pipe, with a 
bowl of red clay; combining the dignity of the 
patriarch, monarch and Indian chief." 


Senators and Congressmen, foreign ministers, Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant and Admiral David C. Farragut 
— some 600 dignitaries in all — led by the new 
President, Andrew Johnson — crowded into the 
somber East Room for the funeral services. Mrs. 
Lincoln did not come — she was to remain incom- 
municado for five weeks — but 21-year-old Robert 
Lincoln was there, and the dead father's favorite, 
12-year-old Tad, with a drawn, tear-swollen face. 
As Lincoln lay unconscious, dying, his wife had 
cried: "Send for Tad. He'll speak to Tad!" 

After clergymen from major Protestant churches 
had offered prayers Dr. Phineas D. Gurley of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, where 
Lincoln had worshipped, gave the funeral address. 
Although Lincoln had never had a formal affiliation 
with any church, it was evident that he had won 
the affection of the nation's priests and ministers. 


Bells and suns 


It was a beautiful, sunny day. Across the city 
the bells of the Cathedrals mingled with the clangs 
of lesser steeples. In the forts encircling the city, 
guns boomed a farewell salute and were answered 
by several batteries in the city. 

After the services the coffin was placed in a 
black hearse 14 feet long, seven feet wide, mounted 
eight feet from the ground, drawn by six gray 
horses. Around it regimental bands played a dead 
march, and cavalry, artillery, Navy and Marine 


_ detachments marched with muffled drums. Down 


the one-mile route to the Capitol the procession 
moved, with 40,000 mourners following it, and 
60,000 more filling every roof, window, doorway 
and inch of sidewalk. 

After lying in state for a day under the great 
white dome of the Capitol, Lincoln’s body was put 
on a special train, and began the long 1,700-mile 
journey home to Springfield, Ill. An estimated 
7,000,000 mourning Americans would see his coffin 
at stops in Baltimore, New York, Chicago and other 
cities along the way before it was brought to rest. 

From all over the world, condolences poured 
into the White House. Queen Victoria, the nations 
of Japan and China, rebellious students in Paris, 
working-class leaders in Germany, intellectuals in 
Scandinavia, all expressed their sense of loss. A sor- 
rowing nation discovered that this gaunt plainsman 
who had led America through the worst four years 
in its history had made the White House not merely 
a national but a global shrine. 


Why you should take 
Contac instead of 
other remedies when 
you have a cold: 


If you take aspirin, you don't get any of 
the relief from sneezes, sniffles and nasal 
congestion that Contac gives. 

If you take ordinary cold tablets, you 
don't get the continuous action against 
these symptoms that Contac gives. 


If you take one of the new capsules, you 
don’t get the tiny “time pills” that Contac 
(and only Contac) has. 

Nothing else does as much for head cold 
congestion as the tiny “time pills” in 
Contac. That’s why it’s today’s largest- 
selling cold medication at your pharmacy. 


1 EVERY 


12 HOURS 





MENLEY & JAMES LABORATORIES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals made to Ethical Standards 


SIX GREAT MOMENTS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 





1906 


White House. Eighteen-year-old Nellie 

Grant had married handsome Algernon 
Sartoris in 1874, and flirtatious Mary Eastin, 
Andrew Jackson’s niece, had married L. J. 
Polk in 1832. President Grover Cleveland 
had made the lovely Frances Folsom his 
bride there in 1886. But no White House 
wedding ever equaled the splendor and ex- 
citement of Alice Roosevelt’s marriage on 
February 17, 1906. 

The Roosevelts had transformed the 
Executive Mansion. The five younger chil- 
dren, Theodore, Jr., Ethel, Kermit, Archi- 
bald and Quentin, filled the place with ani- 
mals, stilt-walked through halls and had as 
many as 600 other youngsters to uproarious 
parties. The President himself indefatigably 
pursued the strenuous life with tennis, hikes 
and occasional jiu jitsu. But not even T.R. 
enjoyed the White House quite as much 
as Alice, his daughter by his first wife, 
who quickly became the favorite of the press 
and official Washington. One writer declared: 
“There was never an evening when there 
was not a party being given in her honor.” 


Te HAD BEEN OTHER WEDDINGS in the 


“Princess Alice” abroad 


The country loved her for her biting wit 
and impromptu pranks. On a trip to the Far 
East with Secretary of War William Howard 
Taft, she anticipated later White House fun 


' and jumped into the ship’s swimming pool 


with her clothes on. In China, Japan and 
Korea, she was treated as visiting royalty 
and promptly became known at home as 
“Princess Alice.” There was a report that 
a Moslem sultan had invited her to join his 
harem. 

This was pure fiction, but the rumors of 
Alice’s fondness for Ohio’s bachelor Con- 
gressman Nicholas Longworth, a member of 
the touring party, were much better founded. 
Lloyd C. Griscom, Minister to Japan, recalled 
in his memoirs how Alice, in her inimitable 
fashion, asked him one day: “Do you see 
that old bald-headed man scratching his ear 
over there?" 

"Do you mean Nick Longworth?" The 
Congressman was 36; Alice was 21. 

"Yes. Can you imagine any young girl 
marrying a fellow like that?” 





The astonished diplomat assured her 
that she could not find anyone nicer, but 
when asked if she were engaged, Alice would 
only answer: “More or less.” 

By the time Alice returned home rumors 
appeared regularly in all the papers. Finally 
“The Chicago Tribune” sent its Washington 
bureau an ultimatum: "Is Alice Roosevelt 
engaged or is she not?” The exasperated 
bureau chief fired back: "She went out driv- 
ing with Nick Longworth this afternoon with- 
out a chaperon. If they are not engaged they 
ought to be." The "Tribune" announced 
the engagement in the morning, scooping the 
nation. The President and his wife announced 
it that afternoon. 


Pearls from Cuba 

Among Alice’s wedding gifts were 63 
matched pearls with a diamond clasp from 
the Republic of Cuba, a chest of rare silks, 
embroideries and ivory carvings from the 
Empress of China, a diamond and pearl pend- 
ant from the Emperor of Austria, a mosaic of 
a Vatican painting from the Pope. 

The President’s daughter-was married in 
the East Room with a formal noon ceremony 
attended by 1,000 American and European 
dignitaries. Alice blue, which had been chris- 
tened for the bride, was prominent among the 
aigrettes, cloak linings and gowns of the 
ladies present. The bride’s veil was pinned 
firmly to a high pompadour and behind her 
swept six yards of silver-brocade train. Ac- 
companied only by her father, she marched 
to marry the future Speaker of the House 
with a glow that belied her droll comments 
about his age. 

Alice did not fail her adoring public in 
this supreme moment; she demanded the 
saber of one of the President’s aides to cut 
the wedding cake. 

From their wedding until the Speaker’s 
death in 1931, Mr. and Mrs. Longworth were 
among the dominant figures of Washington’s 
social life. Even after her husband’s death, 
Alice’s biting tongue and strong political 
(Republican) convictions made her so for- 
midable not even the second round of Roose- 
velts dared to cross verbal swords with her. 
She remains today a shrewd and alert spec- 
tator of the Capital scene. 
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Keep your youngsters happy and occupied on cold winter days with y 
an Indian Craft Kit. Start their day with hot, nutritious Quaker Oats. é 


with the Heap Big Nutrition x Quaker Oats—all day long! 


A breakfast of hot Quaker Oats starts them warm, sustains them against win- 
ter. And the recipes on this page are just two of many ways you can serve this 
good and wholesome oat cereal—from breakfast to bedtime. 


Oatmeal is richer in protein than any other whole grain cereal; gives your 
family 28 elements required in human nutrition (even though it’s the most 
economical cereal in the store). 


KEEP YOUNG INDIANS BUSY. GET 'EM THIS SPECIAL 


Here's a heap big package of 
activities to capture the imagi- 
nation of house-bound children. 
Includes instructions and ma- 
terials for making Indian games, | 
costumes, headdress, tom-tom, 
totem pole, peace pipe, rattle, 
bead patterns, favors, center- 
piece. All this plus an illus- 
trated Indian Lore Book. 


with order blank in specially- 
marked packages that also 
contain 4 new recipes. 
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v 
CINNAMON-TOPPED OATMEAL MUFFINS  '-—————————-— 
1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 1 egg, beaten 
1⁄4 cup sugar 1 cup milk 
3 teaspoons baking powder z 
1⁄2 teaspoon salt Topping: 
1 cup Quaker Oats (quick or 2 tablespoons sugar 
old fashioned, uncooked) 2 teaspoons all-purpose flour 
1⁄2 cup raisins 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
3 tablespoons liquid shortening 1 teaspoon melted butter 


Sift together flour, sugar, baking powder and salt. Stir in oats and raisins. Add 
shortening, egg and milk. Stir only until dry ingredients are moistened. 

Fill greased muffin cups % full. Sprinkle with cinnamon topping made by 
combining all ingredients. Bake in preheated hot oven (425°F.) about 15 min- 
utes. Makes 12 medium-sized muffins. 


SURPRISE BURGERS 


142 Ib. ground beef V2 cup Quaker Oats (quick or 
1egg, beaten old fashioned, uncooked) 
1 teaspoon salt 8 onion slices 
V4 teaspoon pepper Chili sauce 


Combine ground. beef, egg, seasonings and oats thoroughly; shape into 16 pat- 

ties. Top 8 of the patties with an onion slice. Cover with remaining patties; pinch 

edges together to seal. Place on broiler rack. Broil 4 inches from source of heat 

for 7 minutes. Turn and broil 5 additional minutes for medium doneness. 
Serve on toasted hamburger buns with chili sauce. Makes 8 servings. 
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THE EXTERNAL EAR 
THE MIDDLE EAR 
THE INNER EAR 








Does 


HEARING LOSS 
rob you of 
Togetherness vopn 
with Family t: 
and s 

Friends? Discover how you may now hear clearly whenever you 
want to, with this amazing new electronic capsule. 
Look at the diagram above. See how naturally the 
capsule fits in the ear. It slips in and out of the ear 


as easily assnapping your fingers! NO cords, NO wires, 

N NO plastic tubes. Tiny as a thimble, weighs 4 of an 

R ovi ounce. Yet amplifies sound 22 times. Provides higher 
C po’ fidelity hearing at natural ear-level. 

<S Pd It may end your fears that you'll miss out on what 

va folks say. Discover how it may help you stay actively 

happy in family, social, church and community life. 

Write today for descriptive FREE book, sent in plain 


wrapper. Address: Dept. 4-635, Beltone Electronics 
Corporation, 4201 W. Victoria St., Chicago 46, Ill. 


Y0U GET MORE FROM 
NEW VITAMIN TABLET WITH 
BLOOD-STRENGTHENING IRON 


— than the 5 other leading vitamin tablets! 


Here’s a remarkable new vita- 
min tablet that can do more for 
you because there’s blood- 
strengthening iron in it. It’s 
called BREAKFAST VITAMINS. 

Just one BREAKFAST VITAMINS 
tablet gives you the Vitamin B, 
of a pound of cooked ham, the 
Vitamin D ofa full quart of milk, 


iron as you get in four ounces of 
beef liver. 

You no longer have to worry 
about vitamin-skimpy breakfasts 
when you start the day with 
BREAKFAST VITAMINS. Start the 
day right—with Vitamin Power 
plus blood-strengthening iron. 
Get BREAKFAST VITAMINS today. 


the Vitamin B,. of 3% ounces 
of round steak and seven other 
vitamins your meals may lack. 
In addition each BREAKFAST 
VITAMINS tablet contains blood- 
strengthening iron — as much 





In next week’s issue... 


“The Divorced Ones,” by author Thomas J. 
Fleming, tells what churches of all faiths are 
doing to help divorced people at a time when 
they need religion more than ever. 


Fiction: The India-China truce sector in the 
Himalayas is the scene of Oscar Schisgall’s timely 


adventure story, Substitute Corpse." 


Clementine Paddleford, Tuis WxrEK's Food 
Editor, gives you recipes for hot soups that will 
keep you warm on the frigid ski slopes. 
eee à 

Punchbowl editor Charlie Rice has finished one 
of his most pleasant assignments — an intimate 
study of beautiful models. He'll tell you all 
about it in... 
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SIX GREAT MOMENTS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 





1941 


most important hours in the long his- 
tory of the White House began two 
weeks after Pearl Harbor when a "Former 
Naval Person" named Winston Churchill 
arrived to plan the grand strategy of World 
War II with President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Not even Eleanor Roosevelt knew 
he was coming. In her autobiography, she 
tells how one day in mid-December her hus- 
band asked to see the list of people invited to 
the White House over Christmas. “He gave 
no explanation and no hint that anything 
unusual was going to happen." 
As a result, when they finally learned 
that Churchill was coming, "everyone scur- 


Me THAN A FEW HISTORIANS think the 


FDR AND CHURCHILL: With Winston 
Churchill’s arrival on December 22, 
1941, the White House became the nerve 
center of the Allied war effort against the 
Axis. Here we see, from left to right, 
Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, 
Lord Beaverbrook, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, British Ambassador Lord 
Halifax, and Harry Hopkins flanking 
Churchill as he wheels FDR from the 
dining room to begin their first confer- 
ence. They did not return to their wives 
until after midnight. 


ried around to get ready...” Churchill 
arrived at 6:30 in the evening, and the 
Roosevelts had tea ready in the West Hall. 
“But,” Mrs. Roosevelt says, “they preferred 
more stimulating refreshments.” The mood 
and pace of the next momentous weeks was 
forthwith set. 

Churchill recalls in his great history of 
the war how the next days passed. “We 
lunched always together, with Harry Hopkins 
as a third. We talked of nothing but busi- 
ness, and reached a great measure of agree- 
ment on many points, both large and small. 
Dinner was a more social occasion, but 
equally intimate and friendly. The President 
punctiliously made the preliminary cocktails 
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himself, and [ wheeled him in his chair from the drawing 
room to the lift as a mark of respect...” 

The President and the Prime Miriister meshed per- 
fectly. "Meeting him," Churchill said on another occa- 
sion, "was like opening a bottle of champagne." Even 
their work patterns coincided. “As we both by need or 
habit were forced to do much of our work in bed,” 
Churchill says, “he visited me in my room whenever he 
felt inclined and encouraged me to do the same to him.” 

Perhaps the most moving day in Churchill’s visit was 
Christmas. The traditional tree was set up in the White 
House garden, and the President and Prime Minister made 
brief speeches from the balcony to enormous crowds gath- 
ered in the twilight. Churchill's talk summed up the war 
effort in a few unforgettable words: 

"Let the children have their night of fun and laughter. 
Let the gifts of Father Christmas delight their play. Let 
us grownups share to the full in their unstinted pleasures 
before we turn again to the stern task and the formidable 
years that lie before us, resolved that by our sacrifice and 
daring, these same children shall not be robbed of their 
inheritance or denied their right to live in a free and 
decent world." 


A pact of free nations 


One problem during these days of furious planning 
was Churchill's habit of taking a long nap in the afternoon, 
and working late into the night. Speaking as a worried 
wife, Mrs. Roosevelt recalled: “While he [Churchill] was 
sleeping, Franklin had to catch up on his regular work. 
... It always took him several days to catch up on sleep 
after Mr. Churchill left." a 

Out of this three weeks of conferences between the 
two leaders of the Free World came the creation of the 
combined Chiefs of Staff, the decision to launch a joint 
British-American invasion of North Africa, and perhaps 
most important, the coining of the term United Nations. 
Roosevelt substituted it for “Associated Powers” in the 
pact the two leaders wished all the free nations to sign, 
declaring war to the death against Hitlerism. Churchill 
eagerly agreed to the substitution, and quoted for Roose- 
velt the lines from Byron's "Childe Harold": 

Here where the sword United Nations drew, 

Our countrymen were warring on that day! 

And this is much — and all — which will not 
pass away. 

The Russian ambassador, Litvinov, was most reluc- 
tant to agree to the term “religious freedom”’ in the docu- 
ment, and FDR called him to the White House and gave 
him a stern lecture about “the dangers of hell-fire,” after 
which he capitulated. Churchill told Roosevelt that if he 
lost the next election, he would definitely have a job wait- 
ing for him in England as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

On the 14th of January, Churchill left the White 
House to fly to Bermuda, where the battleship Duke of 

‘ork was waiting to take him home. Roosevelt was deeply 
concerned about his safety since reports showed no less 
than 20 U-boats lurking in the sea lanes for a crack at this 
prize target. Churchill scoffed at the danger, and then 
proceeded to do something even more dangerous. He flew 
home, and came close to being shot down by British 
fighters who mistook his plane for an enemy bomber. 

Throughout the last years of Franklin Roosevelt's 
tenancy, the White House was more a fortress than a 
home. Soldiers manned machine guns on the roof. The 
windows were draped with blackout curtains, and a bomb 
shelter was built in the cellar. But Franklin Roosevelt, 
commander-in-chief of a global army in the most terrible 
war the world had ever seen, remained keenly aware of 
the heritage for which the White House stood. It was 
he who had inscribed on the mantelpiece of the State 
Dining Room the words from a letter written by John 
Adams, reprinted on Page 2 of this issue. » 


YOUR 
Talent 


WIN ONE OF THREE $595 COMMERCIAL ART SCHOLARSHIPS PLUS CASH PRIZES 


For many years Art Instruction Schools has 
eonducted art talent contests. These contests 
helped to uncover new talent for the many 
fields of commercial art. Hundreds, who are 
successful artists today, started their exciting 
careers by sketching the famous “draw-me” 
heads. With these drawings our artists can 
evaluate the trainable talent you may have. 


As you try each of these drawings you 
may find Suzanne the easiest to draw 
because she is a simple draw-me-type pro- 
file. The sketch of Brian is “full-face’’; the 


SUZANNE 


Draw one or all of the heads. Make your 
drawings, in pencil, larger or smaller than 
those above. If you win one of three com- 
mercial art scholarships you'll receive a 
complete home study course in advertising 
art, illustrating, cartooning or painting. 
You'll be taught by professional artists from 
America’s largest home study art school, 
Art Instruction Schools. Even those who do 
not win will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of their talents. Entries for these 
three contests must be in before February 
29, 1964. None can be returned. Our students 
and professional artists are not eligible. Start 
your drawings now; mail your entry today. 


planes of his face are equal and symmetrical. 
Jay may be the most difficult for you to draw. 
His is a “three-quarters profile”, using per- 
spective to give the illusion of depth. Even 
if you feel you could only draw Suzanne, we 
can train you to draw the others. 


Because of the varying degrees of difficulty 
of each of the heads, your drawings of these 
heads will be individually judged as three 
separate contests, cash awards plus scholar- 
ship prizes to the winner of each contest: $25 
for Suzanne, $50 for Brian, and $75 for Jay. 







4s/ ART INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 


Studio TW 14-6 
500 S. 4th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 


Please enter my drawing(s) in your Draw-the- 


Heads contests. (PLEASE PRINT) 
Name. 


Occupation_____________Age. 








Address. pt.. 
Gy Gde 
County = U State 

PTN 


Á A Accredited by Accrediting Commission 
4 of the National Home Study Council 





It’s a fact... 


published scientific research 
proves the beneficial results 
obtained from taking Burl's 


ALL-PURPOSE® GELATIN-IN-CAPSULES 


50 capsules 


98 


100 capsules 1.89 


Whether you take gelatin for stronger, lovelier 


fingernails, 


as a protein-rich supplement in 


your diet or as recommended by your doctor, 
take it the new, easy in-capsule way. . . Burt's 
ALL-PURPOSE? GELATIN-] IN-CAPSULES. 


Buy Burt’s ALL-PURPOSE® GELATIN- 
IN-CAPSULES at your favorite store 
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NOTHING LIKE POULTICE HEAT 


FOR MISERY OF 


CHEST 
COLDS 


Antiphlogistine's moist 
natural heat penetrates 


[Rr 


congestion—as only a 
poultice can. Reliable! 
Over 227-million sold. 

AI At all druggists. 


Trial size jar only 69c 


ANTIPHLOGIST INE” 















Fight BIRTH 


DEFECTS 


TROUGH THE 
MARCH OF DIMES! 


Do FALSE TEETH 





Rock, Slide or Slip? | 


FASTEETH, an improved powder 
to be sprinkled on upper or lower 
Erpa holds false teeth more firmly 
in place. Do nets ae, slip or rock. 

lo gummy. pasty taste or 
Terng. PASTEETH: is Alkaline (non- 
acid). Does not sour. Checks “‘vlate 
odor breath”. Get FASTEETH at 
drug counters everywhere. 


ACKACHE 


If backache and symptomatic 
pains in joints and muscles make 
you feel miserable and tired, try world- 
famous DeWitt's Pills for their positive 
analgesic action. Besides bringing fast 
palliative relief of pain, DeWitt's Pills 
use mild diuretic action to help 
your system clear out acid wastes left 
by sluggish kidneys. DeWitt's Pills 
can relieve backache miseries and 
help you lead a more active life. 














SIX GREAT MOMENTS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Ske Oldest 


(reels 
77 / 


1961 


other dark and monstrously tragic, frame 
John F. Kennedy's stay in the White 
House. Every American has still in his mind 
and heart the anguished details of the dark- 


Tz MOMENTS, one bright and shining, the 


ness. It is harder now — but certainly better 
— to remember the other, earlier day of light 
when Dwight Eisenhower, hatless and coat- 
less, greeted John and Jacqueline Kennedy 
under the north portico on the cold but 
sunny morning of January 20, 1961. Hello," 
Ike said warmly, and the oldest man ever to 
hold the Presidency shook hands with the 
youngest nominee — and first Roman Cath- 
olic — ever elected to the great office. The 
last President born in the 19th century was 
surrendering power to the first born in the 
20th century. 

But there was not a hint of resentment 
or hostility in this historic shift of genera- 
tions and attitudes. The two leaders had 
already had two personal conferences, the 
second only the day before, to make sure the 
transfer of responsibility would be orderly 
and harmonious. Among the many things 


"Ike had shown the new President was how to 


evacuate the White House in an emergency. 
He lifted a phone, spoke a few words, and in 


JFK AND IKE. Chatting like old friends, John F. Kennedy and Dwight Eisenhower leave 
the White House on Inauguration Day in 1961. Senator John Sparkman follows. 
The late Senator Styles Bridges accompanies Mrs. Kennedy and Mrs. Eisenhower. 
The two Presidents discussed D-day events on their short ride to the Capitol. 
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DeWitt's Pills 


s “When Jeffrey has 
fever, | give the new aspirin 
with Vitamin *C'" 


“Was | glad | found out about new 
Fletcher's Aspirand-plus,” writes Mrs. 
Lee Richardson of Seattle, Wash. 

"| knew aspirin would lower fever 
but Fletcher's Aspirand-plus has more 
to it. It has other ingredients too. 

*''Fletcher's Aspirand-plus with Vita- 
min C' brought Jeffrey's fever back to 
normal fast." And it's made by 
Fletcher's, the oldest, most depend- 
able name in children's medicines. 

So to lower fever fast and for pain- 
ful cold miseries give new, chewable 
Fletcher's Aspirand-plus*. At drug 
counters everywhere. 











Jeffrey Richardson, 6, of Seattle, 


Wash. Now his fever comes 
down fast. 
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five minutes a helicopter was overhead. “Now,” 
Eisenhower laughed, “I’ve shown you how to get 
out in a hurry.” When Kennedy thanked the 
outgoing President for all he had done, Eisenhower 
replied: “You are welcome — more than welcome. 
This is a question of the Government of the United 
States. It is not a partisan question.” 


Snow and sunshine 


On the Inaugural eve, one of the worst snowfalls 
in Washington’s memory had snarled traffic and 
threatened, at one point, to throw the whole Inau- 
guration ceremony into chaos. At the height of the 
storm, Ike had called the new President at his George- 
town home and invited Kennedy to come early to the 
White House on the next morning to have a cup of 
coffee with him and Mrs. Eisenhower before the big 
day began. Kennedy had quickly accepted. 


After some thirty minutes of coffee and conver- 
sation, the Kennedys, Eisenhowers, Johnsons and 
Nixons, along with several Congressional leaders, 
strode out to the waiting cars. The storm had 


passed, and a brilliant sunshine glistened on a Wash- 


ington mantled in eight inches of snow. Three 
thousand men had worked all night to clear Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and the other main streets for the 
triumphant ride to the Capitol. 

The ceremonies began late, but John Kennedy 
was unruffled. According to the Constitutional law- 
yers, he was President from the stroke of noon; as 
long as he was not sworn in, however, the Speaker 
of the House was technically in charge of the nation. 
"Let's wait a few more minutes,” he joked, “and let 
the Speaker be President a little longer.” Then, set- 
ting aside his top hat and overcoat, he took the 
oath of office, and turned to the microphones to 


deliver his magnificent Inaugural address, in which 
he called on all Americans — and all the world — 
to face the challenge of matching deeds to mankind’s 
noblest ideals and goals. 


Parade for the President 


Back now to the reviewing stand in front of the 
White House for a three-and-a-half hour Inaugural 
parade. The whole Kennedy clan appeared on the 
stand at one time or another, but only the President, 
seeming, in the words of one reporter, “to be having 
the time of his life," stuck it out until the last of 
the 32,000 marchers and their innumerable floats 
trundled past. When a replica of PT 109 went by, 
bearing the surviving members of the crew, he 
threw up his hands and cheered. 

From the reviewing stand, the President dashed 
to the White House for a quick change and then was 





| fi 
first”; A 1 
fied amount of savings, no mat- 
| | ter how small, among your reg- 
FH Ob ular expenses. 
It Takes Planning, Not De- 
priving. To help you get start- 


‘OW OFTEN have you said to yourself: “It’s 
hard enough to meet expenses let alone 
save money!” 

You can do both—and do it within your 
income, claim John and Alice Flaherty, well- 
known writers, lecturers and counselors on 
family money management. Their principles 
of spending-and-saving, together with dozens 
of practical tips, have been compiled in a 
booklet, “How to Make the Most of Your 
Family’s Income”—and it’s yours for the 
asking from New York Life. 

“Pay Yourself First” is the Key. There’s 
no “trick” to proper money managing, the 
authors point out, but there are several fun- 
damentals. First, “it is important that you 
develop a sense of appreciation for your own 
income level.” In addition, observe the Fla- 
hertys, you must calculate on the basis of net 
income, and make it a rule to “pay yourself 
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that is, include a speci: 


ed, the authors offer a guide, 

involving only simple arithme- 
tic, that shows you how to “calendarize” ex- 
penses systematically, regardless of your in- 
come. range. However, the Flaherty plan is 
not a "tighten your belt" system, but flexible 
enough to include such items as entertain- 
ment, gifts, vacations, as well as necessities. 

It is not the authors’ intention to lead you 
into a rigid system of budgeting. Instead, 
their booklet helps you double-check where 
your money has been going and should enable 
you to plan better for the future. Their experi- 
ence and advice should prove most valuable 
to your family. 

Helpful Advice — Yours Free. “How to Make 
the Most of Your Family’s Income” is yours 
for the asking. Call any New York Life Agent 
or send in the coupon for your free copy of 
this interesting and helpful booklet. The New 
York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good 
Man to Know. 


Start your financial planning with _ 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 10, Madison Square Station, 
New York, N.Y. 10010 


I would like a free copy of “How to Make 
the Most of Your Family’s Income” 


ais ween 1/19/64 
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GENTLE 
ALL Y0U 
FEEL IS 
RELIEF! 


Now feel instant relief without | 


irritation! Congestaid's buffered 
formula quickly, gently, opens up 
clogged nasal passages . . . re- 
lieves sinus pressure . . . restores 
free breathing. No sting, no burn, 
no unpleasant taste. All you feel 
is relief! 


CONGESTAID 


NASAL MIST 












wearing 
your 
SKIN 

CHAPPED 
this 

winter? 





Entrust sore, chapped, irritated, work- 
reddened hands to hospital-approved 
Dermassage skin care. This creamy 
medicated lotion comforts fast . . . speeds 
healing of skin irritations while it fights 
infection! Feel how it soothes; see how 
it helps even badly chapped hands to 
become soft, smooth and supple again. 
Ask for the professional-type lotion you 
can trust for rea/ winter 


— 
skin relief: medicated 
Dermassage lotion! Š A 







TRY NEW 
SUPER-MOISTURIZING 
DERMASSAGE 


SKIN CREAM 
Just apply . . . it liquefies before your eyes! 
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Building down Pennsylvania Avenue there’s a stone 


* 


plaque which says, "What is past is prologue. 


doesn't give us a key to the future I think it does give us a 
sense of confidence in the future. This country has passed 
through very difficult days, but it has passed through them, 
and it is rather interesting to realize that we are rather an 
old republic — probably the oldest republic in the world — 
and when we were founded there was a king in France, a 


czar in Russia, an emperor in Peking; all that’s been wiped 


away and yet this country continues. 


— Present Joun F. KENNEDY 


From the CBS News show, ''A Tour Of The White House With Mrs. John F. Kennedy" 


SIX GREAT MOMINTS — Continued 





off to a small dinner party at the home of George Wheeler, 
a prep-school classmate. From there it was back to the 
White House to pick up Jacqueline Kennedy, radiant in a 
flowing silver-embroidered gown. Twenty-seven-thousand 
people were attending five Inaugural balls, and the smiling 
President and his party appeared at each of them; their 
entrance automatically brought all dancing and entertain- 
ment to a dead stop. “We still have one unfulfilled ambi- 
tion," said the President finally. "We would like to see 
somebody dancing." 

The First Lady, still not entirely recovered from the 
premature birth of John, Jr., went home to the White 
House at midnight. But the President, who had had only 
four hours' sleep the night before, kept on going without a 
trace of fatigue. At two in the morning he dismissed his 
special police guard, and with a small Secret Service escort 
and a few friends he drove to the home of columnist 
Joseph Alsop. There the partying and gay conversation 
continued until four o’clock. 


While it 


woo 


H ISN'T A GUIDE TO THE PRESENT. In the Archives 





Only then did he return across the darkened Capital to 
the graceful white mansion on Pennsylvania Avenue, where 
his beautiful young wife awaited him. Few men of forty- 
three had ever tasted so many of life’s triumphs. The 
White House, serene and silent in the midst of its eighteen 
acres of lawns, symbolized John F. Kennedy’s bold and 
breathless reach. 


The power behind the prize 


Yet even on this full day and night of celebration, he 
had no illusions about the other face of the awesome 
power behind the prize. He had already given orders to 
all members of his personal staff to report to the White 
House offices, ready to start work, at nine o'clock that 
Saturday morning. 

And in a strangely prophetic remark only a few days 
later, he was to sum up his understanding of the tremen- 
dous task he had set himself: "No man entering upon this 
office could fail to be staggered upon learning . . . the harsh 
enormities of the trials through which we must pass in the 
next four years. ... Each day we draw nearer the hour 
of maximum danger." — THE END 


ABOUT THE ARTIST: Leslie Saalburg for 
years has been America’s foremost illus- 
trator of the elegance of the past — and 
of today. Besides this gallery of White 
House pictures for Tuts WEEK, he has 
painted Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello 
and many other stately buildings here 
and abroad. Born in London of Ameri- 


can parents, he has been drawing “as 
long as I can remember.” At 14, he 
earned his first money ($4 a day) on Sat- 
urdays, doing fashion sketches at 10 
cents apiece for Seventh Avenue dress 
houses. Since 1922, when “Vogue” sent 
him to Europe, he has maintained homes 
in Paris and New York. His latest book 


illustrations appear in the new Limited 
Editions volume, “The Ambassadors” 
by Henry James. Painting and research- 
ing the 163-year-old history-packed 
White House was the toughest job he ever 
tackled. Though it kept him at his draw- 
ing board day and night, he declares: 
“It was easy, because it was interesting." 
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WHITE HOUSE FACTS 


© Although George Washington laid the cornerstone 
on October 13, 1792; he is the only President who never 
lived in the White House. 

© The architect was James Hoban, born in Kilkenny, 
Ireland, and his models included a number of distin- 
guished European buildings, such as the Duke of Leinster’s 
House in Dublin and the Condé Palace in Paris. 

* The original cost was $400,000; at first only the 
central building was erected, without the porticos and 
wings. Hoban's first design called for three floors, but at 
Washington's suggestion he dropped one floor. 

* The Mansion was first referred to in writing as the 
White House in 1811, but the name did not become official 
until 1902, when Theodore Roosevelt put it on all the 
official stationery. 

* The original unfinished house that Abigail Adams 
moved into had only six habitable rooms. Additions have 
swelled it now to 132 full rooms and 20 baths. 

* Presidents have always been quick to adopt modern 
improvements for the White House. Spring water was 
piped into the building in 1834, gas lighting came in 1848, 
a hot-water heating system followed in 1853. In 1882 the 
first elevator was installed, and the house was wired for 
electricity a decade later. 

* Since its $5,761,000 restoration in 1952, it has five 
elevators, complete air-conditioning, a utility sub-base- 
ment which includes a laundry, barber shop and dentist's 
office, and there is an $868,000 bomb shelter. The house 
now contains some 30,000 items of furniture, glassware, 
china and linens. The real-estate value of the house and 
its 18 acres is estimated at $25 million. 


| other shampoo leaves hair easier to manage. 





I Head & Shoulders sranpoo 





IF Inally a dandruff shampoo that 


really works! 


[ NEW FROM PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Now just regular shampooing gives really effective dandruff 


^ control for millions. Now you can stop nursing dandruff 


along...can do more than merely wash away the flakes 
forafewdays. Afterten years of research Procter & Gamble 
presents Head & Shoulders . . . It is both the most effective | 
and most convenient dandruff control you can buy. No other | 
shampoo or rinse can match it. 









Yet this is no unpleasant medicinal treatment, 
but a fragrant, rich-lathering shampoo. And no 


If you or anyone in your family has dandruff, get 
Head & Shoulders. It really works! 


IN TUBE OR JAR 





WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


THESE 
For oniy $$ J00 a= 


AS A NEW MEMBER 


PLATO FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way this great classic (written 
more than two thousand years ago) hits so many nails 
squarely on the head today! Here, in the clearest reasoning in all 
literature, is the pure essence of how to get the best out of life — 
whether we possess worldly wealth or only the riches in our hearts s 
and minds. 
This beautiful edition contains the five great dialogues. In these 
conversations between friends — fresh, spontaneous, humorous, in- 
formal — you have “philosophy brought down from heaven to earth.” 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


'HROUGH these writings, you gaze as if through a powerful tele- 

scope at the Rome of eighteen centuries ago. You will be struck 
by resemblances to our own era as you read the wise Meditations of 
the great emperor-philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic who found 
peace in traditional customs . . . the witty arguments of Lucian, the 
Skeptic, who punctured so many beliefs . . . the impassioned words of 
Justin, the Christian, willing to die for the new religion. 


ARISTOTLE 5e 
THE UNIVERSE 
HE master of them that know," this supreme mind of the fabu- 
lous Golden Age of Greece was called by the poet Dante. He was 
so far ahead of his era that his ideas are astonishingly timely today. 
Nature, politics, att, drama, logic, morals — he explored them all, 
with a mind open to truth and a heart eager for understanding. 
Included is the essence of his five celebrated essays. You will be 
amazed, as you read them, how this great philosopher discovered by 
pure reason so many truths upon which modern scientists and 
thinkers have only recently agreed. 



















































The Great Classics 
Are Your Proudest 
Possessions, Wisest 
Counselors, Most 

Rewarding Friends 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to your library — as an 
W introductory offer made only to new members of The Sa ieee Se š 
- £ RI š A true “classic” is a living book that will never grow old. For sheer 
Classics Club? You a invited On today ~- „and to receive on fascination it can rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have you 
approval beautiful editions of the world’s greatest masterpieces. ever wondered how the traly great books have become ‘classics’? First; 
These books, selected unanimously by distinguished literary authori- ^ because they are so readable. They would not have lived unless they 
ties, were chosen because they offer the greatest enjoyment and value ^ were read; they would not have been read unless they were interesting. 
to the "pressed for time" men and women of today. To be interesting they had to be easy to understand. And those are the 
very qualities which characterize these selections: readability, interest, 
eee eee SEA simplicity. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 11576 
Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send me at once the 
‘THREE beautiful Classics Club editions of PLATO, ARISTOTLE 
and MARCUS AURELIUS. I enclose NO MONEY IN DAE 
within a week after receiving my, books, I will either remurm 
and owe nothing, them for the special new-member m 
ductory, price, of. ‘ONLY 1.00 (plus a few cents mailing 
ALL THREE superb volumes, 
A a member, I am to receive advance descriptions of all future 
selections, but am not obligated to buy any. For each future volume 


The Classics Club is different from all other book clubs. 1. It dis- 
tributes to its members the world's classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific number of books. 3. Its vol- 
umes are luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buckram 
ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. They have tinted page tops; 
are richly stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its original lustre 
— books you and your children will read and cherish for many years. 


Bee al ee: 
eee ou eee 


T decide to keep, I will send you only 33.39 (plus à few cents mail- 
ing Charges). Í n “may reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
2nd | may cancel my membership at any time. (Books shipped im gaps in foina Pen 
U.S.A. only.) You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. With your first books edge of scholars. They set a person apart as one en 
will be sent an advance notice about future selections. You may reject has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 
Nate. beac ule ssec aE IAE AEAEE ENA any book you do not wish. You need not take any specific number of For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
È (Please Print Plainly) books — only the ones you want. No money in advance, no member- need be 
` nothing can surpass a classic. No one ever 
E uda c Ar — o t I UE Ines ship fees. You may cancel membership at any time. alone who owns a shelf of the world's greatest books. 
Mail this Invitation Form now. Today's low introductory price for Nor will a pen ever be friendless or dull if he or 
these THREE beautiful volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so she chooses for companions the wisest and wittiest 
Ci. e Semee.......... Zone. .... please respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., minds that ever liv 
NB cet cet al d tl a aa P bt tt vaf af eft, New York 11576 
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